Men’s ice hockey brings home NE-10 title. See Page 16 
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Vea rol im mleyize|ae, thought NMNokiKe fellate Mcemel(-m 
\ i In Kuwait in March 2003, Howard and 
the Ist Marine Division, Ist Tank Battalion 

WY -Te- Mae lhilite mcm lancelel-micele p 7 

sal really ne) a= DAM =9.4 eL-tel ke Mm Coe |(-aal m (oho Ke Mate] [oR 
“| mean, | said there’s no way these people are just 
feTeylave mm comm (=v am Ulam |.<- yam ol0] |Loley4-Ma lal rommiat-\lamecelUlaliovamelate| 
shoot them up without some type of resistance, without 
some type of fight back. | was convinced very early 
on that | wasn’t going to make it back.” 

Waydat-Tamial-MlaNcertiolamel-xerelamimlenizelcemelieminwiutel dares 
nike A-toM ale) a itMltlioN (neko Mxelm@minla-t-Meloh Amul inelUlmice)e)e)ltlep 
he said. When they did stop, it was at an lraqi artil- 
lery site that had been bombed by the United States 
the night before, Howard said. 
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A LOOK FORWARD AND BACK 





“No sooner do we hit the ground then | heard an 
explosion off to my left to the back,” Howard said. 

Staff Sgt. Eric Alva stepped on a United States 
cluster bomb, and half of his leg had been blown off, 
Howard said. The medic who went to help Alva also 
S (Jel el-Yo mela mel ii-me lilo ms-Tilaelohi“armmmlohucel ce Mxel lob 

a at-y uate loro g-linele-Mhia\-1] ars) osmreme [oll eXelo an comint-11¢ 
vehicles, Howard said. A bulldozer with anti-mine 
attachments came to cleaF a path for the Marines to 
get out. Howard was guided out of the area by the 
Marine in front of him, he said, 

“He all of a sudden starts screaming, ‘Stop, stop, © 
stop!’ and | look down at the tire, and | could see the 
three prongs of an anti-tank mine just like a centimeter 
from my tire,’ Howard said. “I was afraid if | even just 
hit the gas | was going to explode.” 


See IRAQ, Page 4 


For a statistical breakdown, see Pages 8 & 9 
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Excerpts from March 1-6, 2008, Security reports, 
provided by St. Michael’s College Office of Safety and Security 


SECURITY LOG 


11:54 a.m. HVAC complaint, Townhouse 200 
2:37 p.m. HVAC complaint, Cashman Hall 
4:05 p.m. Vandalism, Canterbury Hall 

4:45 p.m. Drug violation, Purtill Hall 

6:57 p.m. Assist, Hamel Hall 

7:04 p.m. Vandalism, Hamel Hall 

8:25 p.m. Assist, Canterbury Hall 


Saturday, March 1 


-Wednesday, March 5 


9:13 a.m. Trespass, Lower 40 

3:51 p.m. Assist, Vermont 15 

4:37 p.m. Power failure, Alumni Hall ; 
11:33 p.m. HVAC complaint, McCarthy Arts Center 


12:53 a.m. Medical assist, Canterbury Hall 
1:03 a.m. Assist, Joyce Hall 

2:57 a.m. Trespass, Ryan Hall 

10:55 a.m. 911 hang up, Canterbury Hall 
11:28 a.m. Assist, Lyons Hall 

1:47 p.m. Vandalism, Founders Hall 

5:20 p.m. Fire alarm, Pontigny Hall 

6:35 p.m. Assist, Lyons Hall 

8:09 p.m. Assist, Alumni Hall 


Thursday, March 6 


12:51 a.m. Fire alarm, Hamel Hall 
1:19 a.m. Drug violation, Hamel Hall 


Monday, March 3 


1:55 p.m. Fire alarm, Cashman Hall 


Sunday, March 2 


12:47 a.m. Alcohol violation, Off campus 
2:32 a.m. Alcohol violation, Off campus 


4:19 p.m. Assist, Lyons Hall 
6:30 p.m. Suspicious person, Lower 40 


6:47 a.m. Noise complaint, Founders Hall 


8:51 a.m. Suspicious person, Ethan Allen Apts. 


Tuesday, March 4 


1:50 a.m. Noise complaint, Townhouse 200 


1:15 p.m. Suspicious person, Townhouse 300 





Officers question patrons at Unwinders 


Colchester police and the Department of Liquor Control put the brakes on Thirsty Thursday 


By Deanna Kaiser 
and Katie Robichaud 
News Editors 


On Thursday, March 6 at 
about 11 p.m. the Colchester Po- 
lice Department aided the De- 
partment of Liquor Control in 
checking the identification of 
about 70 patrons at Unwinders 
Bar and Grill, said owner Gail 
Stypick. 

“Liquor Control said they got 
complaints from 
St. Michael’s se- 
curity and Col- 
chester police,” 
Stypick said. “I 
called campus 
security and 
they denied this 
fact.” 

Director of 





Gall Stypick, 
Unwinders owner 


Safety and Sé-_ 


curity, Peter Soons, denied con- 
tacting the Department of Liquor 
Control. 

“Gail did call me and I con- 
tacted the (liquor) inspectors that 
went and they told me Colchester 
police made a complaint,’ he 
said. 


The police and liquor control, 


had all the patrons stand in single 
file while they checked all IDs, 
she said. 

“About 65 kids were here, 
and they found three with faks 
IDs that were from St. Michael’s,” 
Stypick said. 

She is planning on purchas- 
ing an ID scanner to prevent pa- 
trons from using fake forms of 
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identification, Stypick said. 

Senior Matt D’Andraia, who 
DJs every Thursday night at Un- 
winders, said he was approached 
by an officer wearing plain 
clothes who told to him stop the 
music around 11 p.m. 

“(The police) had the place 
surrounded with undercover cop 
cars,” D’Andraia said. 

Senior Alanna O’Donnell 
said that patrons were forced into 
the back room after their ID was 
checked. 

“We were corralled like cows 
into the back room,” she said. “We 
were squished, and everyone in 
that room was 21, but we couldn’t 
get beer for like 45 minutes.” 

Students were quizzed on 
the information that appeared on 
their IDs, O’Donnell said. 

“They asked how old I was, 
what my address was and what 


my middle initial was,” she said. ~ 
An underage student, who 


may have used a fake ID to enter 
the bar, told police she lived in Ly- 
ons Hall and was pulled aside by 
a police officer, O’Donnell said. 

A few patrons were also 
checked by breath test for intoxi- 
cation, Stypick said. 

“They breathalized somé 
people and brought one of the 
girls outside,” she said. 

It’s hard to monitor if stu- 
dents are intoxicated because 
many start drinking on campus 
and then go to the bar, Stypick 
said. 

“(The police) said there were 
four over intoxicated people,” 
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Stypick said. 
Unwinders staff monitors pa- 
trons to ensure they do not serve 


a customer too much alcohol, she - 


said. ’ 

O’Donnell said the incident 
was a surprise and unnecessary. 

“One of the ladies that 
worked there said, ‘You need to 
quiet down. The cops are here.” 
O’Donnell said. “We laughed it 
off but then she said she was seri- 
ous.” 

Once students realized the 
bar’s liquor license was at risk 
they were respectful of the re- 
quest, O’ Donnell said. 

“The buzz around campus is 
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you can get in here without an ID, 
but that’s not the case,” Stypick 
said. 

Stypick is. upset about the 
event because she hasn’t heard of 
other bars undergoing the same 
treatment by local authorities, she 
said. 

“They have cops sitting in 
the parking lot,” Stypick said. “I 
don’t want to see anyone getting 
harassed by the police.” 

There were still police cars 
in the Dunkin’ Donuts _park- 
ing lot next to Unwinders when 
D’Andraia left work at 1:30 a.m., 
he said. 

Attempts to receive informa- 
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Photo by Deanna Kaiser 
Colchester Police and Department of Liquor Control officers checked the IDs of 70 Unwinders customers. 


tion about the incident from the 
Colchester Police Department 
were unsuccessful. Representa- 
tives from the department said 
there was no police report because 
they only assisted the Department 
of Liquor Control, which has been 
unresponsive to phone calls re- 


questing information. 


Stypick will be seeking legal 
advice because of the incident, 
she said. 

“Tt’s just too bad. I like some 
of the kids very much,” Stypick 
said. “I have no intentions of go- 
ing anywhere. I’m not intimidat- 
ed.” 
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New virtual reality system needs real lab 


Psychology department eae and ae research human behavior using new equipment 


By Alison Marsh 
Staff Writer 


The psychology department 
gained a $40,000 piece of virtual 
reality equipment from two grants 
written by psychology professor 
Tony Richardson. 


Richardson got the system a . 


year and a half ago from World- 
Viz, a virtual reality Ts oe 
specialist. 

Last August a space was se- 
cured to keep the equipment on 
campus, Richardson said. The 
system was purchased for Rich- 
ardson’s research and interested 
students, he said. 

The system can be used 
for therapy. People who have a 
fear of heights or spiders would 
slowly overcome their fear by be- 
ing exposed through virtual real- 
ity Richardson said. It can also 
be used for spatial relations and 
gambling behavior. 

“Really high functioning vir- 
tual reality programs can be very 
realistic,” psychology professor 
Jeffrey Adams said. “It uses in- 
formation we know about percep- 
tion.” 

Richardson has been using 
the system to study human navi- 
gation and sense of direction. 

“The purpose is to see how 

_well people can track where they 
are,” Richardson said. 

The system consists of four 
main components. The computer 
is used to create the virtual world. 
A head mounted display is used 


4 





Photo by Tony Richardson 
Psychology professor Ari Kirsh- 
enbaum tests the virtual reality 
headset. 


to emerge a person inside the 
computer world, and a head ori- 
entation tracking device tracks 
head motions and changes views 
when a participant moves his or 
her head. 

The cameras, which are at- 
tached to the computer to track 
body position, allow participants’ 
movements in the real world to 


convert to movements in the vir- 


tual world. The virtual reality 
software is essential for the sys- 
tem, Richardson said. 

Standing in a computer-gen- 
erated art gallery, the participant 
can walk around the halls by 
walking around the room. Look- 
ing around while in the headset 
causes the view to change. 

“All the program has to do 
is play with the mind,” Adams 
said. “We are visually dependent, 








Photo by Tony Richardson 


Middlebury student Steve Hauschka tries out Tony Richardson’s virtual 
reality equipment last year at Middlebury College. 


therefore the programs can fool 
the mind into being involved.” 

People often behave the same 
in the virtual world as they do in 
the real world, Richardson said. 

In the virtual world, the 
equipment will allow experiments 
to be more easily performed, Ad- 
ams said. 

The system is stored in a 
locked cabinet in a classroom. 
There are severe limitations on 
when the equipment can be used, 
Richardson said. A more perma- 
nent space is needed for experi- 
ments. Equipment needs to be set 
up, but it can’t be left out in its 
current spot, he said. 

“I’m doing the best I can to 
convince the administration that 
psychology is a science that needs 


a lab, like chemistry does,” Rich- 
ardson said. 

St. Michael’s College Presi- 
dent Jack Neuhauser came to the 
classroom to try out the virtual 
reality. system. He enjoyed it and 
realized a lab is needed, Richard- 
son said. 

If the department were to 
get a permanent lab, it would be 
easier to conduct research with 
the virtual reality system, Rich- 


- ardson said. 


“The system is going to serve 
Professor Richardson’s purpose 
really well,’ Adams said. “Before 
he would have to take a person 
out to an area and test their spatial 
relations. This equipment will al- 
low him to test his ideas.” - 

The equipment also presents 


opportunities for students inter- 
ested in doing research. Senior 
psychology. major Lauren Bous- 
quet received a grant from NASA 
to do research last summer for 
eight weeks, she said. 

“T looked at spatial naviga- 
tion in relation to gender dif- 
ferences in testosterone levels,” 
Bousquet said. 

Using virtual reality soft- 
ware, Bousquet created 3-D 
mazes that participants navigated 
through, she said. 

“Tt was definitely a benefi- 
cial experience,” Bousquet said. 
“It was good to see how research 
is done and how to carry out your 
own study.” 

The system is still being in- 
corporated into the psychology 
department. It takes time to learn 
the software, so it is hard to jump 
right into using it, Richardson 
said. 

“I wasn’t sure about all of the 
programs’ capabilities,’ Bous- 
quet said. “Someone with more 
ability might be able to make a 
more convincing scene with the 
software.” 

The virtual reality system 
is a new way that research can 
be conducted. For spring break, 
Richardson will travel to Califor- 
nia to learn about NASA’s virtual 
reality systems, he said. 

“Tt adds to the department,” 
Bousquet said. “It provides the 
opportunity for research and 
learning.” 





Baseball team targeted in ongoing thefts on campus 


Stolen items across campus affect students, athletes and campus bookstore 


By Emma Johnston 
Staff Writer 


Since the beginning of the 
semester, seven thefts have been 
reported on campus. Recently, the 
baseball team was targeted when 
its equipment was stolen. 

Monday, Feb. 25, four bags 
containing $1,500 worth of bats, 
gloves and apparel were stolen 
from the locker room in Ross 
Sports Center, said Seth Cole, 
head baseball coach. The team re- 
alized the bags were missing after 
practice, he said. 

Cole sent out a mass e-mail 
on Wednesday, Feb. 27, two 
days after the incident occurred 
requesting information. The e- 
mail also stated that the Colchester 
Police were involved in the inves- 
tigation. 

The theft was a first-time 
occurrence for the baseball team 
and highly uncommon for the 
athletic program, Cole said. Out- 
siders have minimal access to the 
locker room, he said. 

“The locker room is generally 
secure but not 100 percent of the 
time,” Cole said. 

The thefts have not affected 
the team’s practices, he said. 

“The guys have had to do 
their best to replace the equip- 
ment,” Cole said, “especially 
those who had their batting and 
fielding gloves stolen.” 


The college has an insurance 
policy but the deductible was 
higher than the cost of the stolen 
goods, so the team members paid 
to replace the equipment, Cole 
said. 

There are no suspects but the 
investigation has gained some in- 
formation that will hopefully lead 
to a conclusion soon, Cole said. 

The theft in the baseball 
locker room is one of many that 
have occurred across campus this 
academic year. 

Sophomore Katie Higgins’ 
backpack was stolen in October 
when ‘she left it unattended for 10 
minutes near the book bag cub- 
bies in Alliot, she said. 

“T had to bring my stuff with 
me (to Alliot) to catch the field 
hockey bus because we had an 
away game where we were gone 
overnight,” Higgins said. 
Her backpack contained a 
laptop, iPod Nano, two textbooks 
and all of her notes for a class, she 
said. 

“Tt was close to $2,000 all to- 
gether,” Higgins said. 

Higgins was annoyed when a 
possible lead was lost, she said. 

“Security told my parents 
they have cameras in Alliot but 
they couldn’t find anything on the 
tapes because it had already been 
overwritten with (new) footage,” 
Higgins said. 

The cameras in Alliot Hall 


retain about 36 hours of footage 
before the tape is copied over, 
said Peter Soons, director of Safe- 
ty and Security. 

The tapes were not looked 
into as a primary source of infor- 
mation, he said. 

“TJ wasn’t involved with the 
investigation, but I know that the 
footage was copied over by the 
time we looked into it7’ Soons 
said. 

Higgins said her parents’ in- 
surance policy covered a little un- 
der half of the losses, enabling her 
to purchase another laptop. 

The student hand-book states 
that students are responsible for 
their own valuables. However, 
students can purchase an insur- 
ance policy to protect their be- 
longings. 

Stephanie Skliut of Kinney 
Pike Insurance in Rutland said 
parents’ homeowners in-surance 
usually covers college students’ 
belongings at the time of a theft. 

“We would need to know 
when the dormitory was built and 
how many rooms there are, things 
like that,” Skliut said. 

To avoid being a victim of 
theft, students should not leave 
items unattended, especially dur- 
ing the end of the semester book 
buyback, said Stephen McMahon, 
St. Michael’s bookstore manager. 

“T always tell students to be 
careful about where they leave 


their book bags, and we even send 
out e-mails warning of the threat,” 
he said. “People steal books and 
try to sell them back.” 

When selling back books, 
students must show identification 
so in the event of a textbook theft, 
bookstore employees can check 
if the student was selling back 
books for a class they were not 
enrolled in, McMahon said. 

“We almost always catch the 
culprit,” he said. 

The bookstore can be a target 
of theft, McMahon said. 

“We had one incident where 
a student got all of their books 
together one day, and the next, 
came back when they thought no 
one was looking, and literally ran 
away with them,” he said. 

There are video cameras 
in the bookstore, and at times, a 
security guard to deter theft, Mc- 
Mahon said. 

~Sophomore Erik Loescher 
said the threat of theft isn’t se- 
vere. 

“T don’t think it is a pervasive 
problem on campus,” Loescher 
said. 

Penalties for those caught 
stealing should be harsh, Loe- 
scher said. 

“Stealing is an act of malice. 
People need to be punished for 
that,” Loescher said. 

There is no specific proce- 
dure in the college handbook for 


students who are caught stealing. 

First-year student Abby Rob- 
bins said she didn’t realize that 
theft might be an issue until re- 
cently. 

“J usually don’t worry about 
leaving my backpack outside of 
Alliot,’ Robbins said, “I guess 
stealing happens more often 
now.” 

Soons offers tips to students 
to avoid. 

“Lock your doors. Don’t 
leave valuables unattended, and 
the best thing a student can do is 
know who is coming and going,” 
Soons said. 

Stealing impacts victims of 
theft in more than one way, Mc- ~ 
Mahon said. 

“When books. are stolen 
it’s not just the monetary value; 
you are messing with someone’s 
academics,” he said. “You could 
potentially threaten someone’s 
grade, and to me, that’s more than 
just stealing.” 


Additional reporting by 
Deanna Kaiser 
News Editor 
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IRAQ: Five years after the i invasion 


Howard made it out and continued the push north to 
Baghdad. Alva had become the first casualty of the war, 
Howard said. Alva was visited by President Bush when he 
returned to the U.S. 

Since then, more than 29,000 United States servicemen 
and servicewomen have been wounded and 3,974 killed in 
the invasion and occupation of Iraq that began five years 
ago on March 19, 2003. 


lraq today 


In the beginning, people didn’t expect the United 
States to be in Iraq five years after the invasion, St. 
Michael’s College Provost Bill Wilson said. 

Wilson, a-Vietnam veteran, said the scope of a five 
year period is dependent on the society who is looking at 
it. 

“T think five years is long for us, because in many 
ways the war has been extraordinarily expensive,” Wilson 
said. 
The United States has spent more than $500 billion 
on the war. The war may eventually cost about $1.7 
trillion, a conservative estimate according to economics 
professor Patrick Walsh. This can be thought of as every 
U.S. household losing $14,000 of its net worth over time, 
he said. The country is spending about 0.8 percent of the 
its gross domestic product on the war, Walsh said. 

“Tt’s not going to sink the economy,” he said. 

The looming possibility of a recession cannot be sole- 
ly blamed on the war, Walsh said. A number of other eco- 
nomic factors are in play, he said. 

The U.S. strategy in Iraq has changed dramatically 
in the past year to 15 months, said Stephen Biddle the 
senior fellow for defense policy at the Council on Foreign 
Relations in Washington, D.C. 

Cease-fire deals have been negotiated between Iraqi 
insurgent groups and the United States, Biddle said. In 
creating a deal, the leader of an insurgent group agrees to 
field men to cover checkpoints and to patrol in a specified 
area, Biddle said. They agree not to leave the area or shoot 
Americans, Iraqi government officials or Iraqi civilians. 
The only people they can fire on are al-Qaida members 
and insurgents, he said. 

Violence has decreased in Iraq during this period 
because the insurgents who sign the cease fire deals were 
shooting at the U.S. military the week before signing, 
Biddle said. 

He visited Iraq twice in 2007 and spoke with members 
of these new security forces. 

“You quickly discover that these are not little old ladies 
from Topeka,” Biddle said. “These are, in many cases, 
steely-eyed killers with remarkably impressive degrees of 
military discipline.” 

In exchange the U.S. agrees not to fire at these security 
groups and pays each member who abides by the terms 
$300 a month, Biddle said. 

The money is not the primary factor for these deals, 
Biddle said. Iraqi insurgents have discovered that the stra- 
tegic landscape is different in Iraq; he said. 

“This is not primarily buying them off, it’s primarily 
responding to their changed sense of what their strategic 
possibilities are,” Biddle said. 

This stems from the Battle of Baghdad in 2006 where 
the Sunnis and al-Qaida tried to gain control of Iraq by 
driving the U.S. and Shiites out, Biddle said. The Sunni 
bombing of the al-Askari mosque spurred Shiite militias to 
go on the offensive, he said. 

“That gave the Sunnis the Technicolor view of just what 
an unconstrained, unlimited civil war against the Shiites 
would look like,” Biddle said, “and to their astonishment, 
the result was they got whipped—badly. They aoa? 
lost the Battle of Baghdad.” 

Sunnis also agree to cease fire deals because they no 
longer trust al-Qaida, Biddle said. In addition to taking 
money intended for sheiks, the Battle of Baghdad showed 
that al-Qaida couldn’t support the Sunnis militarily, Biddle 
said. They began to turn on al-Qaida and side with the U.S. 
as a means of survival, he said. 

Withdrawing U.S. troops now would any the 
delicate balance of the cease-fire deals, Biddle said. If the 
deals were able to spread, by next year, the U.S. mission in 
Iraq would transition to mostly peacekeeping, he said. 

“If somehow magically we were to get everybody out 
tomorrow, the result would be the country would collapse 
into a much more violent form of civil war than we saw 
before,” Biddle said. 





Photo courtesy of Matt Howard 


Matt Howard (far right) with gunner Sgt. Jeff Nanson and Cpl. Gumeron White playing Scrabble days before the invasion of 
Iraq in the desert of Northern Kuwait. In the background sits the seven ton truck: Howard drove during the invasion. 





: Photo by Jon Turner 
Two M1 AI tanks drive on the road outside Ramadi. 


Reality of war 


When he was 17, Bill Gates, of Northfield joined 
the Army. He became a medic, and two years later was 
deployed to Iraq in summer 2005. He was assigned to 
a platoon of men who were mostly in their mid-20s and 
some in their 40s. 

~ “T was like, ‘Hi, I’m 19 years old, and I’m here to save 
your life. I hope you trust me’ and they did,” Gates said. 

In Iraq, Gates and Alpha Company 3rd Battalion, 


122nd Infantry were stationed in Ramadi. He spent time . 


as a medic, truck commander and driver, Gates said: 
The platoon would make eight-hour patrols of the city, 
sometimes driving and sometimes on foot, Gates said. - 

One day at about noon, not long after Gates arrived in 
Iraq, he was shot at for the first time. 

Driving with a truck commander and gunman they 
pulled a vehicle over on the highway to search it, Gates 
said. 


After finding nothing in the vehicle, Gates and his . 


commander starting talking with the driver. 


“We were just standing out,in the open and we heard 


‘crack!’ and I was like, ‘What was that?’ and then we heard 
‘crack!’ again, and he (the commander) went down,” Gates 
said. 

A bullet had ricocheted and went into the commander’s 
leg making a hole about the size of a halfdollar and a half- 
inch deep. Gates knew he had to get the commander to 
safety, he said. 

“T guess I was in a different world when I did it,” Gates 
said. “I just saw him, I grabbed him, dragged him behind 
the truck, guessed where the fire was coming from so I 


_hoped they weren’t shooting toward the truck, bandaged 


him up and got on the radio. I was all hyped up; I was 
screaming.” 

The commander was fine, no arteries were hit, Gates 
said. He remembers driving him to the aid station and 
being surprised at how calm the man was, smoking a ciga- 
rette after being shot, Gates said. The commander was out 
in three weeks. 

“T think that was what kind of broke me in,” Gates 
said. “After that I was always on my toes, and whenever I 


got out of the truck I was moving around. I didn’t want to — 


stand still or anything. It seemed to work out.” 

Lt. Cpl. Jon Turner of the 3rd Battalion 8th Marine 
Division spent time in Ramadi and Fallujah. On Feb. 28 
he gave testimony with other members of Iraq Veterans 
Against the War at Winter Soldier: Iraq and Afganistan, 


held at the University of Vermont’s Davis Center. Howard, © 
his roommate, was among those testifying to what bey 


had seen and done in Iraq. = 

On April 18, 2006 Turner committed his first war 
crime by shooting and killing an-unarmed civilian who 
was walking back to his home, he said. 


“After I killed him I was congratulated me members 


of my platoon as well as my chain of command,” Turner 
said. . 
For the Marines, looking out for their own safety 
became most important, Turner said. 


“Collateral damage was not an issue for us. Anytime 


we felt threatened, we would go ahead and take care of that 


issue and then deal with the issue later,” ’ Turner said. 


While on night patrols, Turner and his platoon are 
kick in doors of houses at 3 a.m., he said. They would make ~ 


the family gather in a room. If they didn’t like the man of 
the house, they would take him in another room and choke 
him or slam his head against the wall, Turner said. 
- “Throughout deployment I proceeded in constantly 


choking these individuals just —— it V was 2 way of ib ; . 


letting go,” Turner said. 


Another time, after a-firefight, Turner was upset that 
he hadn’t shot anyone that day, he said. His friends in his 


platoon yelled they had someone for him, he said. _ 


“I ran over to where my friend Tucker was at, and as- 
soon as I got there put the man in my sights and I fired ~ 
‘a 12-round burst into his chest,” a 
was just riding his bike. He wasn’t doing anything. The 


firefight was over, but that was my way of letting go of the 


aggression. Afterwards, we all laughed about it and talked ; 


about it, and it was just a normal occurrence.” 
After Howard reached Baghdad three weeks after the 


invasion began there wasn’t a specific task to complete, he — 


said. His company took over the United Nations Building. 


It was during a time of looting and chaos in the city, he. 
said. The Oil Ministry was protected, while pote ; 


were looted, Howard said. 

On his truck, Howard had a pallet s) humanitarian 
rations. When making the push north, he started to hand 
them out to the hundreds of people who lined the streets 
for food, he said. His Ist Sgt. then pulled up in his Humvee 
and screamed at Howard to stop, he said. 


“It was conveyed that the decision had been made by 


the Ist Marine Division not to hand out the humanitarian 

rations because he did not want to give the enemy the 

wrong impression of why we were there,” Howard said. 
He continued to hand the rations out until his gunner 


feared they might be punished, Howard said. When they 


returned to Kuwait, command told him to bury the food, 
he said. 

When Howard returned from Iraq in 2004, he felt 
betrayed by the government, he said. 

“I was angry with the callousness that I felt my life 
had been treated,” Howard said. “It was very personal 
when I realized my command did not care whether I lived 
or died,” he said. 


See IRAQ, Page 8 _ 





Turner said. “This man 


-“T’d love to have them 
all home.” 


Sheryl Fleury, 
housing coordinator 





“] think there are too 
many of my peers 
speaking out against 
it.” 


Adam Reczek, ’11 
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Campus Speaks 


This week, The Defender asked students, faculty and staff: What’s the first thing that 
comes to mind when you hear the war in lraq being discussed? 


“A waste of dollars and 
lives.” 


. 


Tom Lanagan, ’08 





“T think of the thousands 
of people who have died. 
It breaks my heart.” 


Grace Kelly, director of 
Student Activities 





“We should never be 
there in the first place.” 


Wayne Parent, 
Sodexho employee - 


“Enough already.” 


Emily Dowd, ’09 





“Depression.” 


Ari Kirshenbaum, 
psychology professor 





“Stop as soon as they can.” 


Ji Sung Yoon, 
international student 


“T hate it.” 


Mary Barnier, 
Sodexho employee 





“We've done a great disservice 
to the men and women of the 
armed services by not utilizing 
them correctly.” 


Todd Wright, Wilderness Pro- 
gram director, combat veteran 


“T think of the troops and 
how hard they are trying 
to defend us.” 


Meagan Barber, ’09 





“T think of when Bush. 


said, ‘we won.’ ” 


Andres Camilo, 09 





“T think as distinguished 
from wars necessary to 


defend our country, this war 


has gone on for too long.” 


Greg Ander, ’09 





“All those who have died 


because of it.” 


The Rev. Marcel Rainville 








“1’m reminded we’ve 
been there too long.” 


Rachael Roy, ’10 





“Immoral and unjust.” 


Nichole Peters, ’09 





“My husband, he was in 
Afghanistan, and Gunner 
missed his daddy. 


Laurie Sabens and Gunner, — 


Campus Ministry 





“My cousin who went 
to Iraq.” 


Will Buley, ’09 


“Time for a change.” 


Linda Tran, ’09 





“Manipulation of the 
facts by the Bush ad- 
ministration and loss 
of civilian life.” 


Joany Simonds, '11 


“That’s not our responsi- 
bility and not our duty to 
do anything.” 


Tim Mason-Osann, ’09 


“T think we’re doing 
a good thing. I’m not 
against the war.” 


Luke Leighton, ’10 





“Many people suffering, 
homelessness and losing 
their love ones.” 


Andre Franque, 
graduate student 





“President Bush is 
stupid.” 


Dylan Rounds, ’08 





“Mistake.” 


Shelby Superneau, '11 
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Editorial 


Five-year folly 


ission accomplished. 
That is essentially what President Bush told 
the United States on May 1, 2003, 42 days after 
the Iraq invasion began. All major combat was over, he 
said. The Iraqis were free. Reconstruction would begin. 

Since that date, 3,836 United States troops have died 
in Irag. We have been there for five years. We have spent 
$500 billion on Operation Iraqi Freedom, the occupation of 
Iraq, the Second Gulf War. 

Call it what you will, the conflict isn’t over, and if John 
McCain is elected president, it may never be. 

The war began over a claim of weapons of mass de- 
struction that were never found because they never existed, 
and now, because of a civil war and a lingering hope for 
stability, the war has not ended. 

Will it ever? 

The Defender is not a military strategist. Our staff is 
not in a position to assess whether a troop withdrawal is nec- 
essary or dangerous. We cannot calculate the political gains 
versus political losses. We have evaluated the Iraq war in a 
different way, by the numbers: timetables, money spent and 
death tolls (see Page 8). 

But we also know that behind all of these statistics are 
human stories. We have reported on three of them. 

They have been shot at. They’ve seen soldiers’ legs 
blown off in combat. They suffer from post-traumatic stress 
disorder, and they have committed war crimes. They are 
pro-war and anti-war. They are, in the end, human beings. 

Real people are killing real people. Some of them are 
only 18 years old. They’ve only had their driver’s license for 
two years. They are barely able to vote and buy scratch-off 
lottery tickets. They aren’t legally allowed to drink a Bud 
Light. 

But they wield M-16 assault rifles and drop cluster 
bombs — weapons that have ended anywhere from 90,000 
to 1.2 million Iraqi lives, a number that conflicts depending 
on the source. 

Will it stop? If it does, how? And when? 

Before the invasion, in February 2003, former Defense 
Secretary Donald Rumsfeld doubted the conflict would last 
six months. Today, there is no planned exit strategy. Time- 
tables for withdrawal have been rejected by President Bush 

- every time. 

The clock is ticking. The cost is adding up. The death 
toll is rising. 

Mission accomplished? 


— Courtney Lamdin 
executive editor 
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MISSION 


DEFENDER | Sktxen 


As the editorial staff of The Defender, the student-run news- 
paper of St. Michael’s College, we strive to accurately, profession- 
ally and ethically report the news affecting the lives of students 
and the community. 

The Defender is a designated public forum. Student editors 
make all content decisions. We believe in the freedom of expres- 
sion. We encourage our readers to express their views at any 
time. 

The Defender publishes letters to the editor in response to ar- 
ticles that we have printed in the paper and issues on campus. The 
Defender does not publish anonymous letters. Letters will be edit- 
ed only for grammar, spelling, good taste, and sometimes length. 





PHOTO OF THE WEEK | Flags for our fighters 


Photo by Mike Connors 


The March 5th Planning Committee placed flags in front of Durick Library as a visual representa- 


tion of casualties in Iraq. 





Our war, our responsibility: Withdrawal not an option 


“Our war, our responsibil- 
ity.” This phrase was all over 
campus on March’5. It was sup- 
posed to be a day of reflection and 
education, but nonetheless the 
same tired rhetoric was posted all 
over campus. “End the war now!” 
“Bring home our troops!” 

Much of the day seemed more 
about repeating the same old stuff 
and patting each other on the back 
for being so peace-minded. It’s 
too bad much of that message has 
no grounding in reality. 

Let’s say all the bad things 
about Iraq are true: Bush lied, and 
the casualties are over a million 


(a questionable statistic). Even if 
that were the case, does the peace 
movement really believe an im- 
mediate withdrawal would be 
good? 

‘The Vietnam War was, by 
most accounts, a mistake. During 
the United States’ involvement, 
some 2 million people were killed. 
We wanted out, so. we signed a 
treaty with North Vietnam and 
left. Immediately after, the North 
invaded the South, and another 
2 million people died. Running 
away really solved things there, 
huh? 

Iraq could be the same thing. 


Right now, whether we should be 
there or not, the U.S. is the only 


stable power preventing complete - 


chaos. If we leave, the violence so 
far will get worse. We shouldn’t 


be there forever, and the progress — 


of the last year has been a hope- 
ful sign for the future, but to cut 
and run as many desire would be 
anew, worse disaster. 
“Our war, our responsibility.” 
Since when has running from our 


problems ever been the respon- — 


sible thing to do? 


Stew Shearer 
Class of 2009 "I 


Time- obsessed America: Let’s make the most of it 


I was intrigued by the view- 
point of a columnist in the March 
4 issue of The Defender. 

She describes. how in a study 
abroad experience students would 
come in late to class, and profes- 
sors would be “thrilled that stu- 
dents come in late, because it 
shows that they tried to get there 
and that they want to learn.” 

It brought me back to memo- 
ries of a first-year seminar course 
where we had the multicultural 
experience of working with refu- 
gees. One of the culture shocks 
that many refugees testify to expe- 


riencing was the way that Ameri- 
cans depend upon clocks and em- 
phasize time. They. still have to 
learn how to operate within that 
system of punctuality if they want 
to be successful in the job market 
and other institutions. 

The fact remains that time 
is a cultural facet of the United 
States, and punctuality is a cultur- 
al value. Showing up on time is a 
mode of respect when it comes to 
classes and meetings. It’s a value 
that will be required and valued 
even more after graduation in the 
“real world.” 


So if you’re worried snort 
poorly plowed paths or commut- 
ing from North Campus, consider 
leaving a few minutes earlier. If 
your car is hidden under the snow, 


~ consider taking the campus shut- 


tle. (You'll also win some brownie 
points with the Green Up folks). 

With the rising cost of tu- 
ition, let’s make our classes count 
by experiencing them from the 
time they start. 


Mike Stefanowlcz 
Class of 2009 
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By Roni Reino 
Features Editor 


LIBRA: (Sept. 23-Oct. 22) 


Go Irish for St. Patrick’s Day. Wear your favorite shamrock 
sweater and throw back a few green beers with your friends.. 


SCORPIO: (Oct. 23-Nov. 21) 


Call up some of your high school friends. It’s been awhile 
since you’ve been able to catch up. Find out what they’ve 
been up to while you’ve been studying. 


SAGITTARIUS: (Nov. 22-Dec. 21) 


It’s time for a house party. Invite some friends over for a 
swinging soirée. It’s your last chance before you’re separated 
for a week. 


CAPRICORN: (Dec. 22-Jan. 19) 


Stop worrying about what you’re going to do over break. 
Sometimes the most unexpected things are the best. 


AQUARIUS: (Jan. 20-Feb. 18) 


Your room has been getting a little messy. Take time to find 
be floor and wash some dirty dishes. 


PISCES: Fes 19-March 20) 


Be a kid Se Abed | go Easter egg hunting with the family. 
Make it age appropriate by replacing eggs with bottles of 
_ beer. 


ARIES: (March 21-April 19) 


Sometimes the best laid plans don’t work out. Take a moment - 


to chill out when things happen as you wish. It’s not the end 
of the world. 


TAURUS: (April 20-May 20) 
Don’t stress during the break. Kick off your shoes and put 


your books away. No one should be worrying about school 
with a week off. 


GEMINI: (May 21-June 20) 


Stock up on home cooking over break. There’s nothing like 
mom’s meatloaf to remind you that you don’t want the meal 
plan next year. 


CANCER: (June 21-July 22) 
Throw some sand in the common room and do the hula. Have 


a Hawaiian evening with some Mai Tais and forget the rainy 
‘weather. 


LEO: (July 23-Aug. 22) 


Get your head in the library. Late night studying will pay off 
if you spend a few hours in a quiet cubicle. 


VIRGO: (Aug. 23-Sept. 22) 


Make a clean sweep by donating old clothes to Goodwill. 
Go through your closet, and take out things you haven’t 
worn in three months. 


Art depicts ‘la vita italiana’ 


Senior show inspired by semester abroad 


By Molly Barrett 
Staff Writer 


Ornate carnival masks, legs stretched on a 
gondola and a streak of brilliant blue sky between 
the tops of Italian architecture were among the sub- 
jects painted by Michelle Soper for her senior art 
project. Soper held a reception for the collection in 
the gallery room of the McCarthy Arts Center on 
March 1. 

“To me, this show is a big deal. It’s what I’ve 
been working toward my whole college career,” 
Soper said. 

The collection, a reflection of Soper’s semes- 
ter abroad in Italy during the spring of 2007, was 
displayed from Feb. 28 to March 6. Aside from six 
paintings, she had a marble sculpture of a flower 
in the center of the room and a computer display- 
ing a slide show of 150 of her favorite photographs 
from Italy. 

“T wanted to have a sense of culture, a sense 
of what I was doing everyday, what was important 
to me,” she said. 

Although she received flowers, hugs. and 
compliments from family, friends and professors, 
Soper said she felt nervous and vulnerable with her 
artwork on display. 

Junior Julie Griffin-Carty saw the display on 
Sunday. 

“She’s really dedicated, which is so great 
to see, and it shows in her work,” Griffin-Carty 
said. “I’m not an expert, but you can’t just help but 
imagine what she saw in Italy.” 

Before considering what aspects of her trp 
to illustrate, Soper decided the theme of her show. 
Her professor recommended she choose something 
she loved and would not get sick of working on, 
she said. Even though she worried it might seem 
cliché, she decided to paint about her time in Italy. 

All her paintings were based on more than 
3,000 photographs she took in Italy. Since there are 
only six paintings to encompass her time there, she 
chose her images carefully, allowing flow in the 
collection, Soper said. 

Will Mentor, associate professor of fine arts, 


- helped Soper visualize the bigger context of her 


project. She did this very well, he said. By using a 
variety of painting techniques, such as varying the 
type of brush strokes, she was able to reflect her 
different experiences in Italy, he said. 

One painting showed a young woman in a 
black dress dancing to the music in a club with 
her eyes closed. Bright stripes of color reflect the 
inner contentment felt by Soper’s friend Whitney, 
her roommate in Italy, Soper said. 

“‘We went out dancing all the time,” she said. 


“J was trying to capture that mellow, happy experi- 


ence you get from dancing in the club ad dancing 


~ with friends.” 


Dance clubs were a major part of her nightlife 
in Italy. Soper and her friends frequented Twice, a 
free dancing club featuring European house mu- 
sic. 

Mike Soper, Soper’s father, said this paint- 
ing was his favorite. He had seen many pictures 
of Soper’s friend Whitney, but he met her at the 
show. 

“When I met her, (the painting) matched her 


personality,” he said. “The posture, and just the 


way it was painted, captures Whimey! $ personal- 
ity.” 

Soper has learned to present a subject for the 
viewer to interpret, rather than merely describing 
what she saw or forcing a certain interpretation, 
Mentor said. This point is often difficult for stu- 
dents to grasp, he said. 

“When you saw her show, you saw someone 
thinking with paint,” he said. “The application of 
paint shaped how we saw the subject.” 

Two of her paintings used water as a dominant 
element. One illustrated a person knee-deep in the 
ocean, staring out into the horizon. Another was 
an abstract, based on a photograph of three gon- 





Photo courtesy of Michelle Soper 
Michelle Soper held her senior art show in the 
McCarthy Arts Center on Saturday, March 1. She 
presented six paintings, a marble sculpture and a 
slide show of 150 of her favorite photographs from 
Italy. 


dolas reflected in the water. Her depiction of the 
water with thick strokes and a heavy application of 
paint made them some of the strongest work Soper 
has done, Mentor said. 

“When you look at the painting, you not only 
have the sensation of water, you also have a sensa- 
tion of paint,” he said. 

These two paintings were initially an experi- 
ment, Soper said. At first, she tried to be realistic 
and representational with her paintings, so people 
would understand them. Then she decided to try 
one with a palette knife, something she had never 
done before. 

_ “It was a lightbulb moment,” Soper said. “I 
decided I would just have fun with it.” ; 

After her first attempt was successful, her 
professor encouraged her to try another. 

“To see the harvest, to reap the lessons of 
your teachings, it’s fun. It’s fulfilling as a teacher,” 
Mentor said. 

Soper began working on the paintings in Sep- 
tember and finished the last two this semester, 


she said. She created the marble sculpture while 


studying abroad. The sculpture took the entire four 
months she was abroad, working on it five hours a 
week. Soper had to reinvent the end product when 
chunks of it unexpectedly broke off. The class was 
frustrating it times and brought her to tears, she 
said. 

“Tt was the most difficult class I’ve ever taken 
aside from calculus,” she said. 

Although sculpting was a new art form for 
Soper, painting was not. Her mother and grand- 
mother, both painters, inspired-Soper to paint at a 
young age. 

“Tt’s been in the family for quite awhile,” Mike 
said. 

He has seen Michelle try a number of different 
media, such as watercolors, charcoal and crayons 
throughout her many years as an artist. Although 
he had seen his daughter’s art in high school shows, 
this was the first time he had seen it professionally 
hung in a collection that was exclusively hers, he 
said. 

“Tt was a very joyful moment,” Mike said. “It 
brought a lot of joy to me.” 


6 billion 


Rounds of small- 
arms ammunition 
expended by U.S. 
soldiers in Iraq. 
That is equal to 
nearly one bullet 
for each person 
on Earth. An es- 
timated 250,000 
rounds have been 
used for each 
insurgent killed 
inside Iraq. 


That’s the number of U.S. soldiers who have died in Iraq as of March 9. All but 
139 of those casualties have occurred since May 1, 2003, when President 
Bush declared the end of major combat operations in Iraq. Rhetoric about 
how long the war will last has changed dramatically since then, and many of 
the architects of the war have been proven wrong in their estimations. Here is 
what several prominent political figures have said about how soon the U.S. will 


Continued from Page 4 


The next step 


Iraq was a sophisticated coun- 


try and has now lost its infrastruc- 
ture and middle class, Wilson said. 

He did not approve of the inva- 
sion because it was not supported 
by the United Nations, Wilson said. 
The political risks seemed greater 
than what could be gained, he said. 
The worst-case scenarios have oc- 
curred in the country following the 
period of uncertainty after the inva- 
sion, he said. 

Occupation of a country is one 
of the most taxing burdens militar- 
ily, Wilson said. 

“You can’t place people in those 
situations of stress without expect- 
ing that bad things will happen,” 
Wilson said. “That is always 
the curse of occu- 
pation.” 

Insur gents 
work to make 
situations where 
soldiers feel en- 

couraged to kill 
civilians, Biddle 
said..- 
Reconstruc- 
tion is a US. 
responsibility, 
Wilson said. 
“Apologies 
are not a helpful 
thing, I think 
acts, quietly 
done, will do 
it,” Wilson said. 
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“If we roll up our sleeves and did 


the infrastructure and if we could 
make sure that Iraq does not simply 
become a pawn or a military base of 
the United States.” 

The rest of the world will con- 
tinue to look at the U.S in Iraq nega- 
tively, Wilson said. 

“Given the area and the atti- 
tudes we will always be seen as a 
foreign occupier, that doesn’t.serve 
anyone’s interests,” Wilson said. 

Wilson served as an intelli- 
gence officer in Vietnam from Au- 
gust 1965 to August 1966. 

“What I would say is that I can’t 
explain fully, but there are very few 
Vietnamese that have malice against 
the U.S. at this point,” Wilson said. 
“So, enemies are never forever, and 
there’s no reason Iraq cannot be re- 
stored.” 

On Tuesday, March 4, seven 
delegates from the Iraqi government 
visited professor Michael Bosia’s 
Transitions to Democracy class to 
answer questions through an inter- 
preter. 

The Iraqis continue 'to cling to 
local councils because they are still 
used to totalitarian rule, said Ka- 
dhim al-Mansoori, regional district 
advisory council chairman for the 
Baghdad Provincial Council. 

It was easy for the United States 
to get into Iraq, but it is not as easy 
to get out, said Sabeeh al-Kaabi, 
chairman of the Rasheed District 
Advisory Council. - 

“It’s a moral responsibility of 


Financial cost of the war 


Estimated cost before 


the invasion: $50 billion 


$499.5 billion 





leave Iraq, along with the number of U.S. soldiers killed each month. 


Sept. 11, 2001 


Oct. 7, 2001 
War in Afghanistan 
begins 


Feb. 7, 2003 
Donald Rumsfeld, 
former defense secretary 


“It is unknowable how long 
that conflict will last. It could 
last six days, six weeks. | 
doubt six months.” 


Estimated cost to date: 


Q: How many Iraqis have , 
A: Nobody reall 


The question of how many Iraqis have died as a result 


of the war is a hot political topic these days. The U.S. gov- 


ernment has publicly said it isn’t counting, and other orga-" 
nizations give widely varying estimates of the number. 
“The biggest controversy is between the studies that 
have used. cluster sampling versus the counts that are 
using actual reported deaths,” political science professor 






130,000 


Iraq Health Minister 
Ali al-Shemari 


Johns Hopkins Univer- 


sity, led by Les Roberts . 


30) 


March 16, 2003 
Dick Cheney, 
vice president 


“My belief is we will, in fact, be greeted 
as liberators. ... | think it will go rela- 
tively quickly ... (in) weeks rather than 
months.” 


655,000 | 


Data ranges 


March 20, 2003 
- Nov. 2006 


March 20, 2003 
- July 2006 


May 1, 2003 
George Bush, 
president 


“Major combat operations in 
lraq have ended. In the Battle ~ 
of Iraq, the United States and 
our allies have prevailed.” 


Al-Shemari based his fi 
estimate of 100 bodies 


Cross-sectional cluster s 
from 1,849 households : 
individuals in 47 cluste 


Estimated total 
$1.2 trillion 
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total death toll. 

It's possible, Siplon said, that all of the figures are 
underrepresented because many Iraqis have fled their 
homes or even the country since the war started, and it 


is nearly impossible to get data from displaced Iraqi refu- 
gees. 


gies are sound, but you 
esenting.” 

below, the Iraq Body 

the total death toll, 

s. In a place where 
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rlower than the actual 


Criticisms 


* 


Al-Shemari’s method is not commonly recognized as a scientifical- 
ly effective way of estimating deaths because it was determined . 
based on personal observance rather than a scientific survey. 







Although it used a generally acceptable collection method, the 

Johns Hopkins survey was widely criticized for estimating too high 
when it was released in 2006. The WHO survey has sometimes 
been used to criticize the Johns Hopkins study because it uses the 

“same method but collected a larger sample size. 
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Donald Rumsfeld, 
date former defense secretary 


Sutand “We're not going to win against the insurgency. The Iraqi 
begin to people are going to win against the insurgency. That in- 
surgency could go on for any number of years. Insurgen- 
cies tend to go on five, six, eight, 10, 12 years.” 


June 


Mowaffak al-Rubale, 
Iraqi national security adviser 
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the American Army to only with- 
draw when they have restored 
some form of government, peace 
and security on their land,” al- 
Kaabi said. 

What Iraqis have benefited 
most from is the end of the reign 
of Saddam Hussein, al-Kaabi 
said. 

“The best thing ‘that the 
Americans have done is to re- 
move the lifelong nightmare we 
were living in,” al-Kaabi said. 

In Iraq, the United States 
dissolved the military and police 
force, which acted as a catalyst 
for destruction, Mansoori said. 

“We have the responsibility 
to give you this version,” al-Man- 
soori told the class. “All stores 
were looted. The American forces 
were just watching. Banks were 
robbed; they went to the electrical 
plant and dismantled and looted, 
and the U.S. troops just watched. 
The only thing that was protected 
was the Ministry of Oil.” 

_ There isn’t a full hour of elec- 
tricity for the Iraqi government 
today, he said. 

Following the troop surge 
stores and businesses started to 
reopen and security improved, 
al-Mansoori said. Hopefully this 
continues, he said. 

There is a difference in Iraq 
now from five years ago, Al-Kaa- 
bi said. 

“Would one prefer to be free 


and hungry, or caged and full?” 


he asked. “This is the problem.” 
The war is a tragedy, said 
Laurie Gagne, Edmundite Peace 
and Justice Center director. The 
United States needs to replace 
its military presence with a hu- 
manitarian presence to help Iraq 


-rebuild, she said. 





“We envisage the U.S. troop presence 
by year’s end to be under 100,000, 
with most of the remaining troops to 
return home by the end of 2007.” 


“Since we went and did all 
this damage, I really think we 


have a moral obligation to help — 


them rebuild,” Gagne 
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March 19, 2007 
George Bush, 
president 


“Prime Minister Maliki and Gen. Petra- 
eus emphasized that the Baghdad plan 
is still in its early stages and success will 


take months, not days or weeks.” 





said. 

U.S. troops would have died 
in vain if the U.S. were to leave 
Iraq now, Gates said. 

“T know a lot of people are 
saying bring the troops home, and 
I respect that because they don’t 
want anything to happen,” Gates 
said, “but I think that if we start- 
ed something we should finish it. 
But I don’t know how exactly we 
should finish it.” 

Gates is looking to return to 
Iraq with soldiers he would train 
before deployment, he said. 

“T kind of like the stress of it 
all, I guess,” Gates said. “It’s kind 
of messed up, but I just like being 
stressed out. It was good money, 
but it’s the kind of thing that I like 
doing.” 

The first principle of Iraq 
Veterans Against the War is com- 
plete and immediate troop with- 
drawal. 

Violence in Iraq will contin- 
ue as the occupation progresses, 
Howard said. 

“Until we stop the violence 
we are the catalyst,” Howard said. 
“Every innocent Iraqi citizen we 
kill creates more resistance. Ev- 
ery Marine they kill creates more 
Iraqi civilian deaths. That is the 
fundamental crux of the occupa- 
tion.” 

Turner is now a changed 
man. 

“I apologize for-the lives that 
I have destroyed,’ Turner said in 
closing at Winter Soldier. “I apol- 
ogize for the families that I have 
destroyed; I apologize for the 
buildings and homes that I have 
destroyed. The men that I killed, 
I don’t even know their names, I 
don’t think I want to know their 
names.” 







“in Iraq. At 





68 


U.S. helicopters downed 
least 36 have 


U.S. Army photo 





been from enemy fire. The 
cost of a military helicopter 
varies depending on model, 


/ but prices usually range from 


$5.9 million to $18 million. 


2:1; a 
BO oe Oh Ble eo ne 
SEs ees a ae os 
Jan. 15, 2008 
Abdul Qadir, 


lraqi defense minister 


“Regarding protection from any external 
threats, our calculation appears that we 
are not going to be able to answer to any 
external threats until 2018 to 2020.” 


Page design by Nick Martin 
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Skiing through someone else’s eyes 


Visually impaired woman learns to ski at Smugglers’ Notch 


By Sebastian Contratti 
Staff Writer 


bby Kiely was restless. 

As she eagerly waited for 

the Morse Highlands ski 
lift at Smugglers’ Notch to sweep 
her into the sky, she bobbed to the 
pop tune that pulsed through the 
speakers overhead. 

Alongside instructor Bernie 
Wollums, Kiely began a count- 
down from three, a technique that 
alerts her the lift is approaching. 
The sun shone like a fluorescent 
bulb but, Kiely’s world remained 
dark. 

Kiely is affected by retinitis 
pigmentosa, a hereditary disease 
that progressively deteriorates the 
retina. For Kiely, 47, the disease 
has almost completely claimed 
her eyesight, she said. 

“T have a little bit of periph- 
eral vision, but it’s not very use- 
ful,” she said. 

Kiely said she wasn’t fully 
aware of her condition until she 
was 15. At a trip to the optom- 
etrist, the doctor could not adjust 
Kiely’s vision to 20/20. A field 
test was administered, and Kiely 
was sent to a specialist for diag- 
nosis. 

She grew up in Middletown, 
N.Y., a small community about 
two hours from the bustle of New 
York City. In her youth, Kiely 
skied several mountains in the 
Northeast, including Smugglers’ 
Notch and Sugarloaf in Maine. 

The commonly held idea that 
the loss of one sense heightens 
other senses is false, Kiely said. 

“Tt’s a myth,” she said. “Your 
eyesight is the most dominant 
sense and brings in the most in- 
formation. So, when you don’t 
have sight, you simply use your 
other senses more. It’s not that 
they’re actually better.” 

Kiely met her husband, Jim, 
about 30 years ago while on a 
white-water canoeing trip with 
the Appalachian Mountain Club. 
Jim enjoyed her great sense of hu- 
mor, he said. They began dating 
shortly after and were married in 
two years. 

The Kielys reside in Bel- 
mont, Mass., where Jim designs 
medical electronics and Kiely is 
‘a full-time mother of three chil- 
dren: Brendan, 8, and twins Kay- 
la and Connor, 3. 

She decided to try skiing first 
at Mount Sunapee, N.H., because 
of its affiliation with the New 
England Handicapped Sports As- 
sociation. Through NEHSA, Jim 
said he served as Kiely’s guide 
and led her down the trails with 
verbal commands, he said. 


“Technically, I was volun- - 


teering, but I was really there to 
ski with Abby,” Jim said. : 
When their son, Brendan, 
was old enough to ski, the Kielys 
decided to vacation at Smugglers’ 
Notch for a week, Jim said. The 
family has vacationed there every 
February for the past four years. 
Although Kiely’s confidence 
in her skiing ability is still devel- 
oping, her will has stood firm, she 
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Abby Kiely (center) has been skiing for four years with the support o her husband, Jim (left), and Smugglers’ 
Notch ski instructor Bernie Wollums (right). 


said. 

“You just have to do it,” Kiely 
said. “Push with your skis and go. 
If you fear it, or think too much, 
you'll never do it.” 

The greatest challenge has 
been placing complete trust in her 
guide, Kiely said. Before Smug- 
glers’ Notch, Kiely had yet to find 
an instructor she could trust. 

Enter Bernie Wollums, 
Smugglers’ Notch ski patroller 
and instructor. Wollums has been 
an employee at the mountain for 
six years, and he occasionally as- 
sists the Smugglers’ Notch Adap- 
tive Program. Through SNAP, 
Wollums has worked with several 
behaviorally challenged children, 
some of whom had severe au- 
tism. 

When SNAP asked Wollums 


to tutor Kiely, he was uncertain, 
he said. 

“T couldn’t figure out Eee 
I was going to make this work, 
Wollums said. “I’ve been very 
fortunate to have Abby because 
we’ve worked together and found 
ways that really increased her en- 
joyment.” 

Four years ago, Wollums 
skied in front of Kiely and direct- 
ed her with vocal cues. One day 
the pair tried skiing side-by-side, 
and it worked. They have used 
this method since but tweaked the 
techniques, Wollums said. 

“We've refined it,’ Wollums 
said. “At first I used too many 
words, and Abby was getting a 
little overloaded. So then we cut 
our vocabulary down.” 

They use three primary com- 


mands: left, right and great. Wol- 
lums tries not to talk to Kiely 
unless she is getting off track, he 
said. 

This winter, Wollums and 
Kiely began using a pair of Blue- 
tooth headsets attached to their 
helmets. 

“Now, I’m right in her ear, 
and she’s right in mine,” Wollums 
said. “And there’s no delay.” 

In a complete role reversal, 
Wollums followed Kiely as she 
sailed down the slopes using the 
headsets, he said. 

The student-teacher dynam- 
ic was characterized by Kiely’s 
laughter induced by Wollums’ 
wisecracks. : 

At the start of this year’s va- 
cation week, Kiely’s confidence 
wavered, and she questioned her 


ability to continue skiing, she 
said. Wollums wasn’t prepared 
for this, he said. 

“I was a little alarmed when 
she told me she couldn’t ski any- 
more,” Wollums said. “I thought, 
‘Oh, no, we’re not letting her off 
the hook like that” So, we went 
out and proved that she could.” 

Last year, Wollums took 
Kiely through Whitetail Woods, a 
beginner area in the Morse High- ~ 
lands at Smugglers’ Notch. Upon 
clearing the trees, she was met 
with applause from observers on 
a nearby chair lift, Wollums said. 

“Abby comes out here and 
people’s faces light up, watching 
her ski,” Wollums said. 

This year, despite her self- 
doubt, her skiing progressed over 
the week, Wollums said. 

“T think Abby can do any- 
thing she wants to. I don’t care 
what it is,’ Wollums said. “Once 
she sets her mind to something, 
it’s going to get accomplished, 
and if it doesn’t, it’s not going to 
be for a lack of effort.” 

For Kiely, skiing is freeing, 
she said. 

“When I’m doing really well, 
I feel like I’m flying,” Kiely said. 

Wollums described his part 
in Kiely’s successes as a joy, and 
for the fourth year in a row, the 
final week in February has re- 
mained his favorite. 

“I’m blessed to know Abby,” 
Wollums said. “If you’re lucky, 
you meet someone who inspires 
you like this once in your life- 
time, and I get to ski with Abby 
every year.” 


WHOLE WHEAT OR WHITE CRUST - TRADITIONAL OR GOURMET PIZZA 


LEONARDO'S BASICS 
Tomato Sauce & Cheese 
Garlic Sauce & Cheese 
Pesto Nut Sauce & Cheese 
Thai Peanut Sauce & Cheese 
Regular Crust 
Extra Thin Crust 
Extra Thick Crust 

LEONARDO'S: 

+ A LOCAL VERMONT COMPANY 

* SUPPORTS FRESH VERMONT PRODUCTS 

* USES VT PART-SKIM MOZZARELLA CHEESE 

* USES VERMONT'S KING ARTHUR FLOUR 








1. Ciassic Pepperoni Deluxe 


italian Pepperoni, New England Baked Ham, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, 


Green Pappers & White Mushrooms _ 
2. Meat Lover's Revenge 


Htallan Pepperoni, Hot itallan Sausage, Ground Western Beef & New 


England Baked Ham 
3. Hawaiian Island Delight 


. New England Baked Ham, Cob Smoked Bacon, Freshly Cut Broccoli & 


Sweet Hawaiian Pineapple 
{texas Hot Buffalo Chicken 


sty Tomato Texas Hot Sauce, Spicy Chicken Breast, Freshly Slicad 
heeses 


Red Onions with Mozzarella & Gorgonzola C! 
5, Louisiana Cajun Creation 


Hot Italian Sausage, Fresh Green Spinach, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, 


Fresh Plum Tomatoes & Cajun Spices 
6. Roasted Chicken BBQ 


Marinated Chicken Breast, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, White 
Mushrooms, Roasted Red Peppers & Barbecue Sauce 


MED, $14.80 LG. 
Italian Pepperoni, New England Baked Ham, Hot italian Sausage, Freshly Cut 


LEONARDO'S WORKS 


MEDIUM 
$10.30 
$10.30 

- $10.30 
$10.20 
$10.30 
$10.30 

$10.30 


1862-7700 
TRADITIONAL FAVORITES web. $13.80 LG. 516.90 





LARGE 
$12.90 
$12.90 
$12.80 
$12.90 
$12.90 
$12.90 
$12.96 


DELIVERY ZONE: 
$0, BURLINGTON 
951-9000 


BURLINGTON 


GOURMET FAVORITES MED. $13.80 LG. $16.90 


sil Pesto Chicken 
Pesto Nut Sauce, Marinated Chicken Breast, Roasted Red Pe 
Sun Dried Tomatoes, Freshly Sliced Red Onions with Gorgonzola Chease 
‘ennel Sausage Gourmet 
Fresh Garlic Sauce, Hot ttalian Fennel Sausage, Freshly Sliced Red 
Onions, Fresh Groen Spinach with Gorgonzola Chease 
nut Curry Chicken 3. Exotic Greek Island 
eresh Garlic Sauce, Curried Chicken Breast, Sweet Coconut Flakes, 
Freshly Sliced.Red Onions & Fresh Plum Tomatoes 


LEONAR DO'S TOPPINGS 
italian Pepperoni 

Hot Italian Sausage 

Fresh Ground Western Beef 
Cob Smoked Bacon 
Marinated Chicken Breast 
New England Baked Ham 
Anchovy Filets 

Fresh Plum Tomatoes 
Freshly Cut Broccoli 

Fresh White Mushrooms 
Fresh Green Spinach 
Freshly Sliced Eggplant 
Freshly Sliced Red Onions 


VEGETARIAN FAVORITES 





MED. $1.50cea LG. $1 
Freshly Sliced Gian Pied 
Marinated Sun Dried Tomatoes 
Sliced Jalapeno Peppers 
Roasted Red Peppers 
Freshly Chopped Garlic 
California Black Olives 

Sweet Hawaiian Pineapple 
Marinated Artichoke Hearts 
Halian Gorgonzola Cheese 
Greek Feta Cheese 

Herbal Soy Cheese 

Grated Parmesan Cheese 
Flavorful Four Cheese Blend 


MED. $13.80 LG 


$16.90 


‘our Cheese Fusion 


fresh Garlic Sauce, Fresh Green Spinach, Fresh Plum Tomatoes with 
Mozzarella, Cheddar, Parmesan & Gorgonzola Cheeses 
2. Fresh Mushroom Florentine 
Freshly Chopped Garlic, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, White Mushrooms, 
Plum Tomatoes, Green Spinach & California Black Olives 


Freshiy Chopped Garlic, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Green Spinach, 
Pium Tomatoes & California Black Olives with Greek Feta Cheese 


4, Classic Chicken Cordon Bieu 4. Santa Fe Hot Mexican Fiesta 


Frosh Garlic Sauce, Marinated Chicken Breast, New England Baked Ham, 
Fresh Green Spinach, Freshly Sliced Red Onions with Blended Cheeses 


Fresh Tomato Salsa, Black Baans, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Fresh P 
Tomatoes, Sliced Jalapeno Peppers, California Black Olives & Sour 


§. Marinated Chicken Parmesan §. Gorgonzola Gourmet 


6. Asian Thai Chicken 


$18.90 COP EP SI 


Broceali, White Mushrooms, Red Onions, Green Peppers & California Black Olives 


“FRESH ROASTED” CHICKEN WINGS 
SINGLE (12) DOUBLE (24) DOUBLE/DOUBLE (48) 


. $7.00. . $13.00... 


no = = = = = — — — — — — — 


Regular/Hot. . 


i $900 


_ $0. BURLINGTON OTHER COUFONS APPLY 
951-9000 EXPIRES 12/21/2008 


18000" mens raavzaes Beare 


FREE DELIVERY 


OFF 
ANY LARGE HAND MADE PIZZA 


BREADSTICKS 


Garlic Cheesy 
$3.00 $4.00 


- $25.00 





ae t8™ 


_wo MEDIUM, TWO-TOPPING PIZZAS 


_ P7700 | 


e MC/VISA" ° 


Marinated Chicken Breast, Freshly Cut Broccoli, Seep Sliced Red 
Onions, Fresh Plum Tomatoes & Grated Parmesan C! 


Marinated Chicken Breast with Thai Peanut Sauce, Freshly Sliced White 
Mushrooms, Red Onions, Green Bell Peppers & Cut Broccoli 


Pepsi + Diet Pepsi * Mountain Dew + Ginger Ale « Aquafina 





FREE DELIVERY -« 


Fresh Garlic Sauce, Green Spinach, Plum Tomatoes, Marinated 
Artichoke Hearts with Gorgonzola Cheese 


6. Asian Thai Vegetarian 


ONE LITER $2.00 


Thai Peanut Sauce, Freshly Sliced White Mushrooms, Red Onions, 
Green Beil Peppers, Cut Broccoli & Fresh Plum Tomatoes ~ 
VEGETARIAN WORKS 
Freshly Cut Spinach, Broccoli, White Mushrooms, Green Peppers, Red Onio 


MED. $13.80 —LG. $16.90 


Plum Tomatoes & Calitornia Black Olives 


FRESH SALADS 


GARDEN GREEK 
$5.00 $6.00 


1 Double Order Wings 


oe | Lame eas 


THE PARTY PAK« SERVES 10 $40.00 


2 Large One Topping Pizzas 
* 2 Orders Cheesy Bread 


nn 


¢ FREE DELIVERY 


oP pve i 
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‘If you wouldn’t put it on your 
resume, don’t put it on the Web’ 


the office you’ve been dying 

to land a job at only to find 
your Facebook profile pulled up 
on your interviewer’s computer. 

You researched the compa- 
ny, readied yourself for questions 
you might be asked and even had 
your mom iron your very first 
suit. 

Had you known you were 
ms 9 Oing to have 
cotumnist °° °xPlain the 

, picture posted 

of you passed 
out naked, hug- 
ging a bottle 
of tequila, you 


[een this. You walk into 


probably would 
have prepared 

Hilary | differently. 
Skibinski Aieorde 


ing to Colleg- 
eGrad.com there is a growing 
trend in the number of employers 
who are Googling candidates to 
obtain additional information. 

“This trend has now spilled 
over to the use of Internet social 
networking sites, such as MyS- 
pace and Facebook, for screen- 
ing potential candidates,” author 
Brian Krueger said in the Colleg- 
eGrad.com press release. ; 

Is this an invasion of privacy 
or a wake-up call? 

Students may argue what 





- they post on Facebook or MyS- 


pace doesn’t reflect their work 
ethic or professional attitude, but 
the reality is that your personal 
information is out there and em- 
ployors are looking. 

You are responsible for the 


image you put forth on these so- 
cial networking sites. 





Steven Jungman, Division 
Directory of ChaseSource, stat- 
ed in the CollegeGrad.com press 
release: “Common sense should 
prevail when someone posts 
something on the Web that they 
would not put on a resume.” 

As graduation nears, it 
might be a good time to use your 
Facebook profile to benefit your 
job search. 

Turn something that could 


"put a negative light on you into 


something positive. 

Rather than filling the pro- 
file sections with your seemingly 
witty comments, list the clubs 
and activities you’ve participated 
in over the past four years. 

Oh, that’s lame you say? 

What’s more important, what 
your 325 “friends” on Facebook 
think about you or what your fu- 
ture boss will? 

Let’s be real here. You’ve 
only had one encounter, if that, 
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with half of those 325 people 


and will probably never see them — 


again. The other half most likely 
aren't reading your Facebook 
profile anyway. 

It makes more sense to im- 
press future employers with 
skills and experience than turn 
them away by creating a bad 
name for yourself. 

The fact of the matter is that 
you’ve got to post with caution. 
The Internet is a public domain 
and anything you put on it is fair 
game. 

- Brian Krueger had it right 
when he said, “If you wouldn’t 
put it on your resume, don’t put it 
on the Web.” 





Hilary Skibinski is a senior 
journalism major. You can 
contact her at hskibinski@ 
smcvt.edu. 


What happens 
when we don’t talk 


n Wednesday, March 5, 

I found myself on the 

; third floor of St. Ed- 
mund’s Hall. 

I was face to face with the 
images of almost 4,000 dead 
American soldiers. 

Political science _ profes- 
sor Bill Grover started this wall, 
which is now covered with hun- 
dreds of pages of the names, ages 
and hometowns of these Ameri- 
can soldiers. 


These are individuals I will 


never know, or 


wouldhavecver 
had the chance ¢g _YyMNIST 
to know. 

Yetow-its 


different when 
those faces are 
right in front of 
you. 

The av- 
erage college 
student doesn’t 
think about the 
war every day. 
It’s _ difficult 
when 10-page papers and science 
labs are continuously bogging us 
down. 

Looking at these faces was 
a reminder of how something so 
large could get lost among the 


weekend parties and Monday 


morning classes. 
- They are the faces of Ameri- 


cans who didn’t even make it to 


their 21st birthdays, who never 
saw their child’s first birthday, or 
who could have been my father, 
my boyfriend or my best friend. 

Americans have been fight- 
ing a war over seas for five years 
now. 





We’ve lost men and women, 
black and white, old and young. 

Three thousand, nine hun- 
dred and seventy-four Ameri- 
cans. 

Almost double the under- 
graduate population at St. Mi- 
chael’s. 

Imagine St. Michael’s void of 
students, void of faculty and void 
of life. 

It’s funny how unconcerned 
some American college students 
seem to be. 

Yes, there are those budding 
few who vocalize views to end 
the war, but they aren’t every- 
where. 

Commemorating the war-in 
Iraq for eight hours doesn’t hap- 
pen every day. 

Several students that I asked 
this week for: Campus Speaks 
seemed to wish I hadn’t noticed 
them. 

Some had no opinion. Others 
mentioned they rarely think of 
the war much. It isn’t in our face, 
so it is put on the back burner. 


College students are exempt 
from war, so why should we 
care? 

Why should we care if there 
are men and women overseas dy- 
ing because our government sent 
them? 

Because of those pictures, 
and because there are almost 
4,000 men and women dead. 

Ifno one says anything, we’re 
never going to leave. 





Roni Reino is a junior 
journalism major. You can 
contact her at vreino@smcvt. 
edu. 





Diversity opportunities available on campus 





t’s barely 3 o’clock, and already the 
couches in the St. Edmund’s Hall 
foyer are filling up with students. 
The rich scent of coffee and brown- 
ies wafts down the halls, luring students 
to stop in on their way to class. 


With the greetings and conversa- . 


tions taking place in a myriad of lan- 
guages, the chatter 


ms = becomes deafening. 
GUEST St. Michael’s 
COLUMNIST International Coffee 
Hour is in full swing, 


10 minutes before 
it’s even scheduled 
to start. 
International 
Coffee Hour is a 
weekly social put on 


Laura by the School of In- 
__Hartman__ ternational Studies 
(SIS) on Wednes- 

day afternoons. ; 


The St. Ed’s foyer is filled each 
week with students from around the 
world enjoying coffee, tea and food 
from different countries. ; 

It’s a great opportunity for students 
to be exposed to other cultures in a 
comfortable social environment. 


Does this indicate a lack of diver- 
sity? 

Over the course of the semester, ar- 
ticles in The Defender have suggested 
that the lack of diversity at St. Michael’s 
puts students at a disadvantage in know- 


_ing how to deal with racial differences. 


While it may be true that 95 percent 
of full-time undergraduate students on 


campus are Caucasian, there are also 
. « 


many international exchange students 
who live on campus — many who have 
been here for several years. 

Diversity should not be limited to 
black and white, nor should it be limited 
to full-time undergraduates. 

There are plenty of opportunities 
on campus to meet people of different 
nationalities and be exposed to cultural 
differences. 

Through the ambassador housing 
program, St. Michael’s students can 
room with international exchange stu- 
dents. 

According to the St. Michael’s Web 
site, there are over 40 international pro- 
grams in 20 countries around the world. 
Through this program 15,000 interna- 


tional students have taken classes here _ 


over the last 50 years. 


The SIS also encourages exchange 
students to join MOVE and the Wilder- 
ness Program. 

St. Michael’s students are also in- 
vited to go on day trips to Boston or 
Montreal with international students. 

These events and programs give 
students exposure to diversity. 

Students can also offer to house an 
international guest over holiday breaks. 

The Multicultural Student Affairs 
office is undertaking the monumental 
challenge to increase the enrollment of 
African Americans, Latino Americans 
and Native Americans at St. Michael’s. 

This will be a. long-term process. 
In the meantime, we can take advan- 
tages of the available opportunities. 

The SIS and MSA offer several 
programs that enable American stu- 
dents to interact with students of vary- 
ing cultures and backgrounds. 

The problem is not a lack of diver- 
sity, but rather a failure to use all the op- 
portunities and resources we have. 





Laura Hartman is a sophomore 
journalism major. You can contact her 
at lhartman@smcvt.edu. 
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Tuesda' i 


Concert: Workingman’s Army 
Opening bands include The Vil- 
lanelles, The Beautiful Ride and 
The Ryan Fauber Band. 

9 p.m. 

Nectar’s. 

21+ Free. 


Wednesday/12 


Annual Rabbi Max B. Wall 
Lecture 

Will take place with Jules 
Chametzky, emeritus professor 
from the Univeristy of Mas- 
sachusetts, who will speak on, 
“It All Adds Up: The Influence 
of Jewish American Writers on 
American Literature.” 

Hoehl Welcome Center. 

4-6 p.m. 


Concert: Superfrog 
Nectar’s. 

11 p.m. 

21+ Free. 





Discussion on Enlarging Diver- 
sity Networks 

Representatives of Winooski’s 
Community Center will present 
this three-stage project that will 
provide services for community 
members of all ages. 

Academic Enrichment Com- 
mons, St. Michael’s College. 
11:45 a.m.-1 p.m. 


Concert for St. Patrick 
Features the St. Michael’s Celtic 
Knights Irish Dancers, the High- 
land Weavers, Robert Resnik 
and others. 

McCarthy Arts Center. 
7:30-9:30 p.m. 

$5 admission to benefit Parent 
to Parent of Vermont. 


Poetry Reading 

St. Michael’s College presents 
a Spirituality & the Intellectual 
Life program - “Anthropology 
and Spirituality: A Reading of 
Poems” by poet and professor 
Adrie Kusserow. Kusserow’s 
poem, “Skull Treés, South Su- 
dan,” was chosen to be includ- 
ed in the Best American Poetry 
2008 anthology series. She has 
just published her second book 
of poetry, “The Hunger Sutras.” 
St. Edmund's Hall Farrell Room 
(3rd floor). 

Noon- 1 p.m. 


Friday/14 


Concert: Euro Rave 

Featuring Craig Mitchell 
Spectrum Youth Services 
Benefit. 

Higher Ground: Showcase 
Lounge. 

$15 advance. $15 day of show. 
Doors open at 8:45 p.m. Show 
starts at 9 p.m. 

16+. 
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Concert: Tracy Lawrence 
Higher Ground Ballroom. 

$33 advance. $35 day of show. 
Doors open at 7 p.m. Show 
starts at 8 p.m. 


Concert: Sam Kininger Band 
Nectar’s. 

11 p.m. 

21+ $5. 


Sunday/16 


Palm Sunday Mass 

St. Michael’s College invites 
the community to Palm Sunday 
Mass. 

Chapel of St. Michael the Arch- 
angel. 

11 a.m. 


Concert: Secondhand Ser- 
enade 

Featuring Making April, — 

White Tie Affair and Automatic 
Loveletter. 

Higher Ground: Showcase 
Lounge. 

$12 advance. $14 day of show. 
Doors open at 6:30 p.m. Show 
starts at 7 p.m. 


Vionday/17 


Concert: Sick Puppies 
Featuring Dropping Daylight, 
When Heroes Die and Maui in 
Ithaca. 

Higher Ground Ballroom. 

$12 advance. $14 day of show. 
Doors open at 7 p.m. Show 
starts at 7:30 p.m. 


Concert: Leahy 

Co-presented by Flynn Center 
and UVM Lane Series. 

Leahy is the Canadian power- 
house of eight musical brothers 
and sisters who have enthralled 
audiences worldwide with their 
mix of traditional Celtic music, 
lrish-flavored pop and folk-rock 
and lively step-dancing. 

Flynn Center for the Performing 
Arts. 

7:30 p.m. 

$39/$33/$27; Children under 
17 and students with ID save 
$4 off top two prices. 


Tuesday/18 


Concert: 311 (at Memorial 
Auditorium) 

Featuring Slightly Stoopid and 
The Urgency. 

$35.50 advance. $38.75 day of 
show. 

Doors open at 
6:30 p.m. Show 
starts at 7:15 p.m. 


Play: “Our Coun- 
try’s Good” 
Presented by 
Champlain Theatre 
at Champlain Col- 
lege. 

In June 1789, in 
the penal colony 
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that was later to become the 
city of Sydney, a marine lieuten- 
ant decides to put on a play to 
celebrate the king’s birthday, 
casting the play with the English 
convicts who populate this dis- 
tant Australian prison camp. 
Flynn Center for the Performing 
Arts. 

March 19 to 22 at 8 p.m. 
Tickets: $18, open seating. 


Thursday/20 


Teachers of Mathematics 
Conference 

St. Michael’s College is hosting 
the spring Vermont Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics Con-- 
ference, Speaking, Reading and 
Writing Mathematics. 

St. Edmund’s Hall. 

8 a.m. -5 p.m. 

More information available at 
www.vtmath.org. 


Concert: Walting for a Miracle 
Featuring Signal the Escape, 
Maneuvers and Medicated 
Kisses. 

Higher Ground: Showcase 
Lounge. 

$10 advance. $10 day of show. 
Doors open at 7 p.m. Show 
starts at 7:30 p.m. 


Friday/21 


Concert: Jer Coons 

Featuring Justin Levinson. 
Higher Ground: Showcase 
Lounge. 

$8 advance. $10 day of show. 
Doors open at 7:30 p.m. Show 
starts at 8 p.m. 


Concert: Melvin Sparks 
Nectar’s. 11 p.m . 21+ $5. 


Saturday/ 22 


Concert: Roots of Creation 
Nectar’s. 11 p.m. 21+ $5 


The Machine: America’s Pre- 


- miler Pink Floyd Experience 


Higher Ground Ballroom. 

$20 advance. $23 day of show. 
Doors open at 8 p.m. Show 
starts at 9 p.m. 


Concert: Matthew Good 
Featuring Jess Clemons. 

Higher Ground: Showcase 
Lounge. 

$20 advance. $20 day of show. 
Doors open at 7 p.m. Show 
starts at 7:30 p.m. 


TANNING & FITNESS 
ONE WEEK UNLIMITED 


Sunday/23 


Easter Sunday Mass 

St. Michael's College invites the 
community to Easter Sunday 
Mass. 

Chapel of St. Michael the Arch- 
angel. 

9 a.m. and 11 a.m. 


Vonday/24 


Concert: Back Door Slam 
Higher Ground Ballroom. 

$13 advance. $13 day of show. 
Doors open at 7 p.m. Show 
starts at 7:30 p.m: 


Wednesday/26 


Concert: Zac Clark 

Featuring Syd and James Kinne. 
Higher Ground: Showcase 
Lounge. 

$8 advance. $10 day of show, 
Doors open at 7:30 p.m. Show 
starts at 8 p.m. 


Classic Ballet In the Grand 
Russian Tradition St. Peters- 
burg Ballet Theatre 

Russian Seasons: “Chopiniana,” 
“Scheherazade” and “Boléro.” 
Flynn Center for the Performing 
Arts. 

7:30 p.m. 

$50 / $41 / $29 

Children under 17 and students 
with ID save $4 off top two 
ticket prices. 


Thursday/27 


Presidential Reflection 

Jack Neuhauser, president 

of St. Michael's, will give a 
Spirituality & the Intellectual 
Life program lecture titled, “The 
President Reflects on the Mis- 
sion of the College.” 

St. Edmund’s Hall Farrell Room 
(3rd floor). 

Noon-1 p.m. 


Film Showing of “Invisible 
Children” 

A film and discussion promot- 
ing awareness of former child 
soldiers in Northern Uganda 
and an opportunity to learn how 


_ tohelp rebuild schools in that 


war-torn region. 
McCarthy Arts Center. 
7 p.m.- 9 p.m. 


Concert: Unearth 


‘Featuring Bury Your Dead, As 


Blood Runs Black, Mychildren 


$25 


Athletic Club of Vermont 
62 Pearl St—Just West of St Mikes 
288-9612 
Post Office Square-See you there! 


Mybride and The Destro. 

Higher Ground Ballroom. 

$16 advance. $18 day of show. 
Doors open at 6:30 p.m. Show 
starts at 7 p.m. 


Concert: Pete Francis (of 
Dispatch) 
Featuring Jamie McLean and 


‘Lowell Thompson. 


Higher Ground: Showcase 
Lounge. 

$10 advance. $12 day of show. 
Doors open at 7 p.m. Show 
starts at 7:30 p.m. 


Friday/28 © 


Concert: Ryan Montbleau 
Band 

Higher Ground: Showcase 
Lounge. 

$10 + $1 for HeadCount ad- 
vance. $12 + $1 for HeadCount 
day of show. 

Doors open at 8 p.m. Show 
starts at 8:30 p.m. 


Saturday/29 


Parent to Parent Walk-a-thon 
A fund-raiser with free food, 
entertainment and fun. 

Info: MOVE office at 654-2674 
to sign up. 

Ross Sports Center. 

2 p.m.- 8 p.m. 


Musical Evening with Karen — 
McFeeters & Friends 
Features Vermont singer/ 
songwriters Carol Abair, Craig 
Anderson, John Gibbons and 
Paul Webb. 

Tickets, online at www.kid- 
sontheblockvermont.org. — 
$12.50 each or two for $21. 
Tickets by phone 860-3349 — 
$12 for one or $20 for two. . 
Tickets at the door, $12 each. 
McCarthy Arts Center. 

7:30-9 p.m. 


Comedian Bob Marley 
Presented by Cogee Entertain- 


“ment. 


Originally from Maine, Bob ; 
Marley began performing stand- 
up comedy in his hometown of 
Portland. He moved to Boston: 
early in his career, gaining 
experience in a city known for 
Spawning comedy all-stars. 
Flynn Center for the Performing 
Arts. 

8 p.m. 

All seats $26. 

Includes tax, preservation fee 
and box office surcharge. 
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HOCKEY: Purple Knights win conference crown 





Senior defenseman Andrick Deppmeyer skates up the ice in St..Michael’s Northeast-10 


championship game. 
Continued from Page 16 


McGuirk tallied his fifth goal of the season, the even- 
tual game-winner, on a break-away at 4:09 in the second 
period to put the Purple Knights up 2-1. 

“I was just looking for an opening to shoot at, got lucky 
and put it in top shelf,’ McGuirk said about the goal. 

The sophomore assisted on a goal by Alex Higgins 
midway through the third period before finding the net 
again to secure a 4-1 lead for St. Michael’s. 

With the student section chanting “S-M-C”, Ryan 
Nest intercepted the puck in the final minutes, scoring on 


Photo by Mike Connors 


an empty net for a 5-1 advantage. 

St. Michael’s was able to kill 12 of 13 penalties, shut- 
ting out the Hawks in the first and third paces behind the 
goal keeping of Bilton. 

St. Michael’s arrived atthe Northeast-10 Championship 
after winning an overtime thriller against Stonehill College 
on Wednesday, March 5. With less than three minutes in 
the game, junior Chris Healey scored to tie the game at 
four to put the Purple Knights into overtime. Mero scored 
31 seconds into overtime which concluded the win with a 
final score of 5-4. 

Senior Matt Hall who was unable to play after 





Photo by] Mike Coma 


Sophomore Patrick McGuirk stick handles in St. Michael’s victory over St. Anselm. — 


sustaining a groin injury in the Stonehill game said the 
win was a great start for the future, he said. It was exactly 
what the program needed, and the focus of the team is 
positive, he said. 

With the returning talent, the team will be sa next 
year, he said. 

“Tt doesn’t get any better then this," Caron said. "It’s 
been such a turnaround from the other three years with 
these guys. This team doesn’t quit, and you can’t ask for 
another way to go out.” 


Fereshetian finishes mabe for women’s nordic 


Sophomore standout Places 23rd in the 1 0-kilometer classic race, earning her NCAA qualifying pow 


By Megan Davin 
Staff Writer 


The women’s nordic ski team 
concluded its 2007-08 season on 
Saturday Feb. 23. 

Sophomore Lauren Fereshet- 
ian finished 23rd on Saturday Feb. 
23, in the 10-kilometer classic 
race at the Eastern Intercollegiate 
Skiing Association Champion- 
ships at the Middlebury College 
Carnival. 

Fereshetian’s win was the 
first top .30 finish for a member 
of the women’s nordic team since 
1999, said Joe Connelly, nordic 
head coach. 

Connelly said a top 30 fin- 
ish is a benchmark in this league 
because NCAA qualifying points 
are awarded only to the top 30 in 
each week’s race. 

There are 60-65 racers each 
week, and the top 12 at the end of 
the season go to the NCAA cham- 
pionship, he said. 

This race was a combined 
championship for Division I, II 
and III schools. The Eastern In- 
tercollegiate Skiing Association 
Championships are arguably the 
most competitive collegiate ski 
league in the country, with five 
women from league schools qual- 
ifying to race in world champion- 
ships this winter, Connelly said. 

“T’ve been coaching the team 
for seven years, and 23rd place isa 
stunning eye-opener for this pro- 
gram,” Connelly said. “Her pre- 
vious best result this season was 
26th, and her best from freshman 
year was 45th.” 


From the beginning, Fereshe- 
tian said she knew she could do 
well because it was a longer dis- 
tance and classic race combining 
her best events. 

“Tt was a good season, and 
we did more work than last year, 
giving me more confidence and 
not being intimidated,” Fereshet- 


jan said. “It was one of those days 


where everything clicked and it 
all went well.” 

The season’s results provided 
confidence in her finish, Fereshe- 
tian said. 

Fereshetian said she has been 
skiing since seventh grade, and it 
never gets old because every year 
there are new courses and condi- 
tions. 

Finishing the season in 10th 
place was a positive result for the 
year even though the team was 
tired, Fereshetian said. Team 
members are skiing for fun and a 
reward at the end of the season, 
she said. 

“T had been racing well all 
season in classic and I was hoping 
for top 30, not top 25,” Fereshet- 
ian said. “It was a nice surprise, it 
has eee my competitiveness 
again.” 

Fereshetian was ready from 
day one this season, Connelly 
said. Everything for her was at a 
higher level., Her first weekend 
back racing, Fereshetian was ski- 
ing her best level compared to last 
season, he said. She peaked at the 
right time and showed develop- 
ment, he added. 

“She was a good skier as a 
freshman and showed promise for 





this year,” Connelly said. 

Cross country skiing car- 
nivals last two days with each 
competitor, one day in a classic 
race and one day in a skate race. 


Each year the long races switch, 


and this year, classic races were 
extended. 

Connelly described classic 
skiing as running on skis, with 
sticky wax under the immedi- 
ate foot for greater performance. 
Skate skiing is making a ‘V’ us- 
ing the ski’s edge, enabling skiers 


to go 10-15 percent faster, Con- 
nelly said. 

At the end of the race, skiing 
scores combine nordic and alpine 
race results for final results. 

“For the Middlebury Carni- 
val, everyone competed and we 
all trained hard for the first five 


weeks, and cut back a little for the 


last two weeks,” Connelly said. 
The team also had time to 
bond, said Maia Titcomb, sopho- 
more nordic skiier. 
“Tt’s easy for us to be a fam- 





- Photo courtesy of Joe Connelly 
Sophamote Lauren Fereshetian skiis at the Middlebury Carnival on Saturday, Feb. 23. She oe 23rd in 
the women’s 10-kilometer classic. 


ily and we all get along wicked 
well,” Titcomb said. 

The team will being spring 
training now as well as skiing for 
fun, Connelly said. With any luck, - 
it will pick up next season where 
it left off this season, he said. 
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ATHLETE & WEEK 


Mike Boerma 


| Senior | Lacrosse | Birchrunville, Pa. | English 





Why chosen: Tallied six 
points in opening game 

_ against New York Institute 
of Technology on Sunday, 
March 2. 





High school: Lawrence Academy 

Started playing: In sixth grade 

Why SMC: To play lacrosse 

Favorite food: Steak and mashed potatoes 
Pre-game rituals: Shower 

Role model: Hang 

Post- grad plans: Moving to Adelaide, Australia 
Favorite sports team: New England Patriots 


Favorite professor: Toni Messuri and Joan Wry 


Knight Moves 


The weekly recap of St. Michael’s sports 





> Men’s Ice hockey (11-14-1, 5-1): Scored 
three unanswered goals to close out Stonehill 
College in overtime, 5-4, in the Northeast-10 
Conference semifinals on Wednesday, March 
5. Junior Ryan Mero became the first Purple 
Knight since 2002-03 to post a 20-goal sea- 
son. Mero had two short-handed goals on the 
night, including the overtime game-winner 31 
seconds into extra time. 


> Men’s basketball (8-18, 6-16): Seniors 
Brian Monahan and James Sorrentine com- 
bined for 47 points to knock off Southern 
New Hampshire University on Tuesday, Feb. 
26, at the Ross Sports Center. In the win, St. 
Michael’s out-rebounded SNHU, 35-29, and 
shot 55 percent from the field. Junior Jon Zyl- 
stra finished with 18 points, leaving the final 
score at 86-78. 


> Women’s basketball (13-15, 9-14): The 
Purple Knights limped into the Northeast-10 
Conference post-season as the 11th seeded 
team, traveling to Bryant University on Sun- 
day, March 2. With an impressive first-half 
showing against Bryant, trailing 30-28, St. 
Michael's ran out of gas in the second to drop 
a 73-60 decision. Despite the loss, a team- 
high 19 points came from sophomore Alexis 
Keller. 


Photo by Mike Connors 
Junior Bryan Zaremba cradles during a recent scrimmage on Saturday, 
Feb. 23 against Plattsburgh State. Zaremba was named to the North- 
east-10 Weekly Honor Roll for scoring four goals against New York In- 
stitute of Technology. 


> Women’s ice hockey (8-16-1, 8-10-1): 


The Purple Knights concluded their year with 


a pair of losses at the ECAC East Open Tour- 
nament to St. Anselm and Holy Cross. In the 
semifinal matchup, top-ranked St. Anselm 
rolled past fourth-seeded St. Michael’s, 7-0, 
on Saturday, March 1. The loss dropped the 
Purple Knights to 8-15-1 on the year. Junior 
goaltender Melanie Cullen made 36 saves in 
the loss for the Purple Knights. In addition, 
senior Leslie Pomponi was named to the All- 
Tournament team as a result of her play over 
the weekend. 


> Men’s lacrosse (0-1, 0-0): Opening the 
2008 season on Duffy Field on Sunday, 
March 2, the team looked to pull off an upset 
over the third-ranked New York Institute of 
Technology. Although the Purple Knights led 
6-5 at the half, the Bears scored five unan- 
swered third-period goals to knock off 10th- 


ranked St. Michael’s, 11-10. Junior Bryan Za- 
* remba scored four goals, while senior Mike 


Boerma added three goals and three assists. 
Senior Greg Lazarus contributed two goals 
and one assist, and classmate Jeff Hannon 
turned aside 17 shots. 


Details from Sports Information 











Dnight oe 
WRI ITER @ 


Laura Tuveson 





A league 
to nowhere 


he men’s ice hockey team 

captured the Northeast-10 

title on Saturday, winning 

5-1 against St. Anselm College. 

Next stop: NCAA Division. II 
tournament. 

Well, that’s what I assumed. 
That’s when I discovered that no 
Division II ice hockey team will 
ever have a chance in the Big 
Dance. 

The NCAA Division II men’s 
ice hockey tourriament was dis- 


banded in 1999, ironically the 


year after the Purple Knights and 
Chris Davidson, interim head 
coach and former player, cap- 
tured St. Michael’s lone Division 
II NCAA title during the team’s 


_ 1998-99 season. 


The NCAA said there was 
a lack of school sponsorship, so 
some Division II schools jumped 
to Division I leagues, while the 
middlemen teams like St. Mi- 
chael’s and St. Anselm had no 
choice but to stay in a division to 
nowhere. 

‘The Northeast-10 is the sec- 
ond-largest Division II confer- 
ence in the country, and out of it 
comes six men’s ice hockey teams 
competing in the season capstone 
Northeast-10 tournament. 

The Pacific West Confer- 
ence, the largest Division II con- 
ference in the country, doesn’t 
even have-a hockey program. In 
fact, the Northeast-10 is the only 
Division II ice hockey conference 
in the nation. : 

So it looks like the 2007-08 
Purple Knights men’s ice hockey 
team, to an extent, is the best in 
the nation. 

It doesn’t quite add up that 
way when you look at the record 
the team produced in the ECAC 
East Conference. St. Michael’s 
(5-13-1 ECAC East) struggled 
to gain respect in the league and 
was expected to finish last in pre- 
season polls. The team finished 
just one place up from the predic- 
tion. 

ECAC East teams play an 
interlocking conference schedule 
with the Division HI NESCAC 
league. Seven of the nine ECAC 
East teams compete for the ECAC 
title, which is an automatic NCAA 
Division II tournament qualifier. 

St. Michael’s and St. Anselm, 
both Division II, are not eligible 
to participate in the ECAC East 
postseason tournament and in- 
stead competed for the NE-10 
crown. The two teams joined the 
other four Division II schools, 
all of which reside in the ECAC 
Northeast, to play in the non- 
NCAA qualifying NE-10 tourna- 
ment. 

The only reward for winning 
the NE-10 championship is the 
satisfaction of going out on top 


and a better reason to drink more 
on a Saturday night. 

Believe me, I don’t doubt all 
the adrenaline that was poured 
into the satisfaction of Satur- 
day’s win, by the players and the 
crowd, but it is less fulfilling that 
there’s nowhere to go from here. 
The excitement of being No. 1 in 
the league shouldn’t be where the 
team stops; it should be put to the 
test in a Division II NCAA tour- 
nament. 

With questions about St. Mi- 
chael’s spot in the Northeast-10 
conference, would downgrading 
to Division III benefit programs 
like men’s ice hockey, which gen- 
erally does par or better in the 
conference? Could dropping to 
Division III and joining a league 
like the NESCAC hurt the pro- 
gram and only make St. Michael’s 
less likely to manufacture a win- 
ning team? Or could there be the 
opposite effect, where moving to 
a division that has an NCAA tour- 
nament would prove to be benefi- 
cial for the program, attracting 
more players to the school? 

Davidson gave the team its 
first Northeast-10 championship 
win since 2004. Had he coached 
a top-ranked ECAC East team, it 
would be that much more impres- 
sive for the first-time head coach. 

But Davidson and his team 
still managed to produce a season 
that brought lagging St. Michael’s 
athletic support back from the 
dead. The record-breaking 1,200 
people who attended Saturday’s 
championship definitely shifted 
the dynamics of the game and 
brought true meaning to home- 
team advantage. 

Davidson, the Northeast-10 
Coach of the Year and an interim 
head coach, will be interviewed 
this week for the. position he’s 
already proven he can handle. 
Two other candidates will also be 
interviewed this week. The na- 
tionwide search for a new coach 
began earlier this year, just as the 
Purple Knights (12-14-1 over- 
all, 6-1-0 NE-10) began to show 
Northeast-10 championship po- 
tential. 

Davidson should be the ob- 
vious winner of the three candi- 
dates, considering he has set the 
bar for the team and earned the 
respect of his players in this mem- 
orable season for the program. 

With Davidson at the helm, 
the Division II team could poten- 
tially gain direction and power in 
the ECAC East and could lead to 
the eventual pull for a spot in the 
NCAA Division III competition. 





Laura Tuveson is a senior jour- 
nalism major. You can reach her 
at Ituveson@smcvt.edu. 
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The St. Michael’s men’s ice hockey team celebrates winning the Northeast-10 title at Cairns Arena on Saturday, March 8. 








Photos by Mike Connors — 


Ice Knights capture NE-10 title — 


Squad tops St. Anselm, 5-1, in front of record crowd at Cairns Arena 


By Charlie Donahue 
Staff Writer 


The men’s hockey team won the 
Northeast-10 Conference title defeating 
St. Anselm College 5-1 Saturday, March 
8 at Cairns Arena. The win for the Purple 
Knights (12-14-1 overall, 6-1 Northeast-10) 
is the program’s first conference title since 
2004. 

Junior goaltender, Tyler Bilton turned 
away 31 shots for the Purple Knights in the 
victory and was named tournament MVP. 

Interim head coach Chris Davidson 
was named Northeast-10 coach of the 
year guiding the Purple Knight’s to the 
championship his first season. 





“Tt’s unbelievable man, I can’t put 
into words because you work so hard for 
it then you finally get there and you’re at a 
loss” Davidson said. “It’s an unbelievable 
feeling. I feel awesome about the 27 guys I 
coach because they worked so hard.” 

Davidson said the program has had 
some big victories in its history, but this 
would point the program in the right 
direction for the future. 

Northeast-10 player of the year, junior 
Ryan Mero, finished the season with 20 
goals and 37 points. 

“To win in front of a sold out crowd 
was absolutely insane,” Mero said. “After 
the semi-final game we knew we had to 


win this game to matter, otherwise it didn’t ' 


mean anything.” 


Mero said with the support of fans” 


energized players, and they put it back on 
the ice. 

A record 1,200 people attended the 
game. , 

“Erik Caron, if you cut him open he 
would bleed purple and gold,” Davidson 
said of the senior captain. “He is the heart 
and soul of this team.” 

Davidson-also acknowledged senior 
leaders Dan Anctil, Andrick Deppmeyer, 
and Matt Hall and said they made huge 
contributions through hard work and 
dedication to the program. - 

“Unbelievable. I’m just ecstatic right 


now. I don’t even know what to do,” Caron > 





said after the game. “I’m just shaking and — 


stuff, and it has yet to hitme. I can’t take it. 
The crowd was unreal, and I’ve never seen 
anything like it in my four years of playing 
here.” aes 
The Purple Knights quickly went up 
1-0 on a short-handed goal at 3:53 in the - 


- opening period by Anctil. The Hawks — 


notched the game at one early in the sec- 
ond period on a power-play goal by Mike 
Adams. From that point it was all St. Mi- 
chael’s, paced by Bilton and forward Pat- 
rick McGuirk. . ; 


See HOCKEY, Page 14 


RIGHT: The glass breaks 
after junior forward Ryan 
Mero scored the winning 
goal in overtime to propell St. _ 
Michael’s: to victory against 
| Stonehill in the NE-10 semi- 
finals, 5-4 gn March 5. — 


LEFT: Junior forward Matt 
Whitney (left) embraces ju- 
nior defenseman Bryan Dodge 
in celebration after winning 
“the NE-10 title. 


